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Once there was an angel; in fact, it happened very re- 
cently. He spent most of his time viewing the intricacies and 
wonders of God’s great machine. He knew all about cells and 
protoplasm. He peered into the inmost mechanism of the 
atoms; he played with solar systems within the molecules; he 
fingered the intangible chains that tie the sun and the planets, 
and felt the pulses, great and small, that ride by forever on thei 
mission through infinite space. 

And he looked upon man and beheld that his life was little 
and his thoughts were sordid. He crawled over the earth with 
his eyes shut by greed and pleasure. And he ate bubbles. The 
angel sighed and longed to go down and do a little mission 
work, for he was somewhat altruistic. He would open man’s 
eyes and give him of the exalted pleasures of knowledge. His 
soul should be expanded with visions of the universe. 

So he got permission from the proper authority and came 
down. It was midnight when he arrived. 
ioe ae What do you want?’’ said the man sleepily, as he sat up 
in bed. 

‘‘T am come to show you all things in the heavens and the 
earth,’’ said the angel, ‘‘so pay attention.’’ 

He then launched into his subject and talked as only an 
angel can, of all things grand and beautiful, the subject being 
perfectly illustrated by a first-class celestial lantern. While 
they were examining the cellular structure of something and 
were on the very verge of the life secret itself, the man said: 

‘But what is the pr—’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ said the angel, who was so full of his subject 
that he did not want to be interrupted. 

They took a soul to pieces and examined its structure. Then 
they examined a molecule, which the angel had kindly magni- 
fied until it was as big as a steam engine. They understood the 
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actions and motions of the electrons therein, and just then— 
‘*But what is the prac— 

‘‘Having now obtained a perfect idea of the structure, po- 
sition, motions and space relations of all things,’’ continued the 
angel, warming to his subject, ‘‘let us now take a grand survey 
of things i in the ae of their connection with that other mys- 
terious element of all existence—time. In other words, behold . 
the mystery of creation, or at least of a typical cycle.’’ 

And now they. were near to understand the meaning of 
being. They were about to touch upon the absolute. They 
were on the verge of the answer to all questions, the poimt of 
convergence of all lines of thought and reasoning, and the 
thing it seemed toward which the memory of eternity was 
carrying them—the great end to which all expériences and all 
events were tending, when— 

“But what-is the practical application?’’? the man blurted 

ut. ace , 

The angel froze. ti 
‘cL Sat patented: »”?? said the man. ‘‘i am an American.’’ 
‘<So I perceive,’’ remarked the angel, ic Wee as he unfolded 

his wings and withdrew. And as he winged his way wearily 

through the ethereal! heights he swore softly. But the man 
heard and thought it was the music of the spheres. 


There is nothing can touch us so deeply as a Bi nd in 


need. 


‘Extract from Exam. Paper Discovered in Dr. P——’s Waste 
Basket. 

Rees OL yA And Sarah took her to be a hand- Hinde 

(the rest is ilegible.) 
This beats our modern methods toa standstill. Women 

like Hagar are not ‘‘hand-made”’ today, even in Germany. 


Collegiate Department. 


Essay. 


The question, ‘‘Is Jesus the Son of God?”’ does not admit 
of direct undisputable proof from sociological evidences. This 
paper does not purport to dispel every vestige of doubt on the 
subject. What is claimed for this outline—for it is merely an 
outline; the field is too extensive for detailed and concrete anal- 
ysis—is that it is a technical interpretation of social forces that 
have shaped the current of the highest civilization we have to- 
day, and indeed, the highest that has found its way into the 
pages of history. This paper is, in brief, an attempt to show 
that the civilization of Europe and America is fundamentally 
and in its last analysis due to forees inherent in Christianity. 
While the various sects in Christendom have minor conflicting 
views; while the bloodiest wars have been waged in the name’ 
ef Christianity; while there is: much in the ‘pulp’: that sur- 
reunds the central indestructable core that detracts from: the 
power and influence of Christianity—there. are yet a few fun- 
damental principles that have given to social progress a trend 
that. is unmistakable. 

- Jt is the aim here to bring out these principles, and the 
phen nile in human society that 1s dependent upon them, and 
to show that no’ human power can account fer the resulting 


civilization. 
ts r +: The Fhesis Analyzed. 


- ,Jt is maintained at the beginning that what Christianity. 
has. done.is, in a measure, the criterion of what Jesus Chrst 
was. Due allowance must be made for the interpretation of 
@hrist’s doctrine that has been made by pretended followers 
gf. Christ. .We shall not, however, here deal with any principle 
that is not on its very face the embodiment of the life of Christ 
as recorded in both sacred and profane history. It follows, 
therefore, that what we bring out as a resultant of the prime 
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components of Christianity belongs ultimately to the credit 
of Jesus Christ; for there can be no question that Christianity 
is the product of Christ and his teachings. It is a mere mat- 
ter of common history and need not be traced up here at all; 
but to be sure of the grounds upon which the argument. reste, 
and to make safe the conclusions that will follow, attention 1s 
ealled to three facts: 

(1) The disciples of Christ were first called Christrams 
at Antioch, according to St. Luke (Acts of the Apostles, x1: 
26). This epistle is an evident enlargement of the honored 
name of Christ, the official title of the professed Saviour of 
the World; and suggests the intimate dependence of the re 
ligion Christianity professed upon the person of its founder, 
Christ. 

(2) Such generic names fill all history. Schools of an- 
cient philosophy followed each other in rapid succession; and 
each of them, as it took definite form and gathered disciples, 
gave rise to a corresponding name. Stcics and Academics 
derived their names from the localities where the respective 
systems were taught; Pythagoreans, and Hpicureans, e. g., 
from the respective teachers. It is a mere matter of con- 
ceding history that the disciples were called Christians from 
Christ, jnst as others were called Pythagoreans from Pythag- 
oras, Epicureans from Epicurus, ete. 

(3) Just as Stoicism expressed the fundamental bond of 
nnion common to all stoics; Platonism the bond common to all 
Platonists; so Christianity expressed the bond of union— 
fhe fundamental and underlying principles—common to all 
‘Christisns. ‘These principles go beyond creed distinctions, as 
will be brought out later. 

Tf, then, Christ is responsible for these fundamentals of 
Christianity, wo are safe in judging Christ by the influence he 
has had on society through the operation of the principles of 
which he is the undisymted author, and of which ho is the 
eoncrete embodiment. _ 

The argument finally resolves itself into a statement of 
what Christianity has done for social evolution. If it can be 
shown that Christianity has shaped the progress of human 
activity far beyond the power of any other principle or sat of 
principles that are traceable to formulations of any other 
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man or set of men, then, scientifically, the best explanation of 
Christ is to consider him superhuman. If there is no human 
effort that can in the least ocmpare with the influence of 
Christ through Christianity, we are dealing with the super- 
human, as far as science is concerned, when we deal with 
Christianity. If there is any sign of the superhumam in 
Christianity, it must be attributed to its author, Jesus 
Christ. 

If Christ is superhuman, we must call him the Son of 
God. There is no possible proof that he is anything else. If 
he is superhuman, he knows more about his relationship to 
superhuman beings, or human beings, as far as that is con- 
cerned, than we dare attempt to know or speculate about. The 
Jews themselves are recorded in history as accusing Obrist 
of calling himself the Son of God. This is one of the charges 
made against him by the Jews, and for which he was hung on 
the cross. 

Christianity and Western Cwilization. 

The highest civilization of which we are aware from facts 
of history is that civilization found in Europe and America to- 
day. For want of a better name we shall adopt the name used 
by Benjamin Kidd in his ‘‘Social Evolution’’—Western Ciwr- 
lization, 

People are wont to evaluate social progress by the ma- 
terial development, such as in the increase in facilities for 
transportation, manufacturing, ete. This tendency has re- 
sulted in attributing social progress to intellectuality. The 
fault lies in the fact that there is a false criterion on which 
people have based their judgment. Splendid, indeed, is the 
material development that we have reached. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is a grand thing to be able to cross the continent 
of America in five days, and in less time to cross the mighty 
Atlantic. It is marvelous to even contemplte that we are about 
to speak around the world. So perfect and delicate, so gigantic 
and powerful is our machinery that one is almost tempted to 
believe that man is rivling God as a creator of things. But all 
this splendor and magnificance in terms of wtimate values 
sinks into insignificance when compared to the real criterion 
of social evolution. The fundamental criterion of our civili- 
zation is not material advancement, petty convenience. There 
is something else that touches the human being far more vital- 
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ly. Far move important than machinery is liberty, and free- 
dom and equality. The characteristic of most importance that 
characterizes the progress of the Western Civilization is the 
gradual breaking down of that despotic military organization 
of society which had prevailed, and the emancipation and 
infranchisement, politically and socially, of the great body of 
the people hitherto universally excluded from all “participation 
on equal terms in the rivalry of existence. Its trend is now 
towards more intense rivalry, but rivalry under more equal 
opportunities. 

Intellectual Education is a great factor in bringing about 
this condition; but it is not the paramount factor. And after 
all much of the educational progress is traceable to the edu- 
cation of the masses, a privilege that is made possible by ele- 
vating the masses to a higher basis of equality for which the 
altruism of Christianity is responsible. But granted, for 
argument sake, that Christianity has had nothing to do with 
educational progress, it is demonstrable by history that in- 
tellectuality is not the Bits 1e factor in social progress. 

Within the scanty population of the G reek states arose 
men who in almost every concel\ ae form of genius, in philos- 
ophy, logic, epic and dramatic, ie etry; in written and spoken 
eloquence; in statesmansuip, and probably also in music— 
reached the highest zenith of human perfection. 

According to nel a Kidd, in ‘Social Evolution’’ (pp. 
271), Mr. Galton, one of the greatest authorities on anthropo- 
ical and statistical measnremenis of both physical and men- 

ies 


facuities, 1s quoted as follows: ‘‘The al blest race of whom 


history hears record is unquestionably the ancient eine ce 


partly because their masterpieces in the principal departments 
of intellectual activities are still unsurpassed, and pen ty be- 
cause the population which gave birth to the creators of these 
masterpieces was very small.’’ 

He goes on to assert that we have no men to put by the 
side of Socrates and Phidias, and that ‘‘the millions of all 
Europe. breeding as they have done for the subsequent two 
thousand years, have never produced their equals.’’ He con- 
siders that our average intellectual development is far below 
that of the Greeks as a people. We must remember that we 
are standing on a high platform of social knowledge that must 
not count in the comparison. | . But the Greeks, like the Romans, 
have disappeared in the human struggle for supremacy. 


al 
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Proud Rome, with all her art and culture, with all her 
intellectual sanction for governing conduct, died with the de- 
eay of her ethical system. 

The French are recognized as having a clear title to the 
claim of possessing the most intellectual temperament. But 
France, with her intellectual type of humanity, is far behind 
the English speaking race today, although at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century every advantage was in favor of the 
French. ‘‘Cold’’ iniellectuality has ruined France, because 
of several reasons, one of which is the voluntary limitation of 
offspring. Birth rate of 1888 per 1,000 inhabitants exceeded 
the death rate on 1.16. In 1890 the death rate exceeded the 
birth rate.* The spirit of self-sacrifice necessary to cause 
the population of France to put up with the inconvenience of a 
family of several children was not, and indeed is not, supplied 
by intellectuality alone. When France hanished from her 
midst the altruism, the brotherly love of Christianity. at that 
moment commenced the decay of France as a powerful nation. 

This will suffice to show that inte!lectuality cannot ac- 
eount for the Western Civilization. If intellect is the prime 
eause, why have the most intellectual nations been left behind 
in the race? The real cause must be found elsewhere. For the 
purpose of discovering the underlying dynamic forces that 
we can feel sure are the responsible agents, we shall take a 
hasty review of some important facts in history. 

Our present standing is not a sudden catacylsm. Our 
civilization is a continuous growth, dating back to the early 
centuries of our era—the Christian era. At about this time we 
have the culmination of a civilization which was not only the 
most powerful and successful which man had so far evolved, 
but in which all previous civilizations had found their highest 
type and expression. It ended in an extraordinary intellectual 
activity, represented in literature alone by Cicero, Virgil, Hor- 
ace, Ovid, Caesar, Pliny, Seneca, Quintilian and a dozen others. 
But the organism had ceased to grow. Just previous to this we 
find that the ethical system had ceased to contro] men’s minds. 
The attempts of Augustus to restore old forms, to prop up the 
declining religion, and to revive the spirit of a ‘‘defunct’’ 
ethical system were utterly in vain. ‘‘Henceforward,’’ says 
Mr. Kidd, ‘‘amid all the intellectual systems for regulating 
conduct which the time produced, we have only to watch the 
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progress of those well-marked and well-known symptoms of 
decay of dissolution which life at a certain state everywhere 
presents.’’* 

But as the light from the Roman civilization was growing 
dim, a new one was started. During the culmination of the 
splendid Roman dominion, we see at the beginning of the 
Christian era the birth of a new religion—the Christian relig- 
ion. The immense power of this new force can be partly real- 
ized by recounting the persecutions of the early Christians ai 
the hands of the Romans, as was done by Brother Robison yes- 
terday.* Were 1 to stop here, there appears to me to be ample 
evidence of the superhuman power of Christ’s teaching, and 
hence of Christ himself. There are not words to express the 
tenacity with which the Christians defended their doctrine. 
No human being has ever by his own power and personality 
instilled into the hearts of men a spirit comparable to the 
spirit that actuated the Christians throughout the first cen- 
turies following Christ’s death. There are the profoundest 
reasons for this conduct. Christ was a living example of al- 
truism, of devotion to God, of brotherly love; a living example 
of the resurrection and salvation of men. Is it at all prob- 
able that the apostles and the multitude that thus suffered 
would sacrifice their fortunes, their ease, aye! their lives for an 
idle dream? The mere promise of a future state would not do 
all this without an evidence to give credit or assurance to it. 
The miracles that Christ wrought, his life, death and resur- 
rection, that history cannot disprove, gave this assurance. 
There is no assignable reason for such conduct; there is noth- 
ing comparable in history to throw any light on the effect of 
Christ’s life and activity if you deny that he was superhuman. 

A few men in history have exerted a powerful influence on 
millions of people. Mohammed, e g., and his doctrine have 
held men down, but have never faced the persecution that 
Christ and Christianity did. Mohammedanism has never ele- 
vated human beings to a plane at all comparable to that for 
which Christianity is responsible. 

But still more important as an evidence of the forces in- 
herent in Christ’s doctrines is the effect that they have had on 
every page of legislation, on every phase of human activity, 
within the realm of the most conservative races in the suc- 
ceeding centuries. 
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Mr. Lecky says: ‘‘There has probably never existed upon 
earth a community whose members were bound to one another 
by a deeper and purer affection than the Christians in the days 
of persecution.’’* 

Self seems to have been annihilated. Every man gave his 
enthusiastic devotion, voluntarily (not by force, as the ancient 
Romans were compelled to be loyal) to the corporate welfare 
of his religion. Nero’s persecution could not stop it. The in- 
tellectual forces of the day could not divert its progress. This 
new force was not barren fury of controversy and fanaticism, 
but the uncontrollable vigor and energy of a social movement 
of the first magnitude in its initial stages. This force, the 
spirit of self-scrifice, took form in an epidemic of asceticism. 
Men and women isolated themselves from society. This spirit 
of self-abnegation caused men to do many erratic things. But 
when this spirit of self-abnegation, traceable directly back to 
Christ, was unloosed and set free into the practical world, it 
was destined to stamp its influence on the whole course of civi- 
lization for a thousand years. 

As we advance along the centuries of the dark ages, the 
ehurch organization increased in power to the utter subordi- 
nation of reason, till the almost entire cessation of every form 
of intellectual activity. 

We reach the twelfth century. Western Europe is a vast 
theocracy. The church is omnipotent in temporal as well as 
spiritual affairs. Kings and emperors are the vassals of God. 
Greece and Rome are forgotten. For fourteen centuries a stu- 
pendous system of other-worldliness has developed, forming a 
super-rational sanction of conduct never reached before. Mind 
you, this gigantic power is directly an expression of the funda- 
mental spirit of Christianity. We must admit that it was di- 
verted along perverted lines; but I bring it in at this stage to 
show that it is altogether too powerful to compare with any 
human effort. The fact that it was misdirected should not 
detract from its inter-human origin and power. Every one will 
admit that charity is a Godlike principle. But charity may be 
misdirected. The practicing of charity may develop a race of 
beggars, as is amply shown from history. 

In the fifteenth century we come to the renaissance, the. 
beginning of the history of the modern world. Rulers held 
their positions by divine right. In an unbroken chain we can 
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trace this as an expression of two doctrines, ‘‘the fatherhood 
of God’’ and the doctrine of ‘‘salvation’’—the two fundamental 
principles of Christianity, the embodiment of which is nothing 
more nor less than the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
Beginning properly with the ‘Reformation, this altruism 
of Christianity was liberated into practical life; and since that 
time up to the present this humanitarian feeling has grown. In 
process of its growth we see on every hand the prints of 
Christ’s life. We see the distinctive characteristic of the New 
Testament, love, charity and philanthropy, or the universal 
brotherhood of man, softening men’s characters, broadening 
men’s views of the relation to their fellow men; until we have 
as a result the magnificent civilization of Murope and America 
—-the Western Civilization. The milita ary form of government 
is disappearing. Feudalism has gradually decayed, by the 
eraduai transfer of a large part of the rights of the feudal 
lords to the landowners and capitalists which succeded them. 
In the fourteenth century siavery became extinct in Europe. 
Slavery has been abandoned in America. Wider and wider the 
circle of political and social influence of the middle and lower 


classes 1s growing. Today hundreds of mullions of dollars are 
spent in private iri bles a to say nothing of the much larger 
sums spent a public charity. London alone spends annually 


twenty-five million doliars for private charity. Employers are 
building siueanant erounds and splendid homes for their 
employees. Hours of work are reguiated by lesisiation in 
many enterprises. Age limits are being fixed. The distribu- 
tion of fortunes is under investigation. Delinquents are placed 
in magnincent training schools. Priscners are taught trades 
instead of being placed in the pillory. Poor children are placed 
in homes for orphans, given an education and taught to take 
care of themselves. We have such institutions as Hull House 
in Chicago in many large communities. The whole population 
of Burope and America is being placed on a more equal foot- 
ing. Universal education and universal enfranchisement is not 
doing away with rivalry. It is making rivalry keener, but on a 
more equal basis, ete., ete. 
Conclusion. 7 

These results are not due to the masses raising up and by 
physical force overpowering the ruling tyrant and forcing from 
him the rights he has in the past possessed. If there is an ob- 
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vious fact in the whole history of the progress of the Western 
Civilization it is the fact that the ruling lord had the masses 
under his physical power just as completely as the ancient Ro- 
man dominion had her slaves. The ruling class has not given 
up its power from an inability to hold down physically the up- 
rising of the masses. I do not mean that the masses have not 
pressed their claims for enlarged freedom; but what I do mean 
is that the ruling class was not under the necessity of comply- 
ing with such requests. Such uprising of the masses might 
have been easily quelled by the well trained and thoroughly 
organized forces that owed their position and almost their ex- 
istence to their masters and that were ready and willing to de- 
fend them. 

I believe it is difficult to get around the fact that the real 
cause of the emancipation of which we have spoken is found 
in that fund of altrvism that was liberated into practical life, 
commencing particularly at the time of the Reformation. I 
hold that this altruism is nothing more ror less than the funda- 
mental power of Christianity; that it is the spirit of universal 
brotherhood traceable to the doctrines of Christ. From my 
meager knowledge of history. | can make but one conclusion: 
The rulers have given up to the masses rights that they might 
have maintained had it not been for the softening of their char- 
acters, due to the altruism and humanitarian spirit that have 
worked their way into the very nature of the whole race. So 
ineuleated has this spirit become that public opiion makes 
despotism unbearable to the despot. 

Yet stronger evidences of the mightly elevating power of 
Christianity is found in modern philanthropy. in the conscious- 
ness that the public show for wrong and suffering. Not only 
is this extended to the poor, the unfortunate, the orphans, etc., 
but to animals. Organizations for the ‘‘ Prevention of Cruelty 
te Animals’’ are springing up everywhere in the midst of what 
we have termed the Western Civilization. AI] this, I maintain, 
is treeable down through the pages of history to the life and 
works of Christ. All this is of far more vital importance to 
you and to me and to every human being than material devel- 
opment, to say nothing of what Christianity has done in making 
possible what we see today in the conveniences we have. 

Tf I am correct in those statements, then to compare the 
results of Christ’s activities, covering only a few short years, 
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with that of any other historical character, is to see that the 
former results are so overwhelming that no stretch of imagina- 
tion can be indulged in that will attribute them to human effort 
alone. Human power may have held masses under its sway, 
but where is the human power that has elevated the masses 
as Christianity has done? 

If my facts are correct—and they are open to any student 
of history—then I can make but one conclusion: Christianity 
shows a touch of something beyond the human. This 1s all i 
have to prove. If there is in Christianity anything super- 
human, that belongs to Christ. If Christ is superhuman, the 
thesis as stated in the introduction must be admitted. In other 
words, the natural conclusion is that Jesus Christ was the Son 
of God, the Redeemer of the human family; for if the allevia- 
tion of suffering and the elevation of the masses, universal 
enranchisement, universal education, ete., are not part of re- 
demption, I don’t know what redemption is. At least, no such 
redeeming power at ali comparable to that inherent in the al- 
truism of Christianity can be traced to any human being. 

ANDREW T. RASMUSSEN. 


Dr. Petersen’s lecture before the elnb on ‘‘The Functions 
in Science of the Hypothesis’’ opened cur eyes to the possi- 
bilities of future development. 

The college students highly appreciate the handsome gift- 
of a $50 rug for the floor of the club room. It was given by 
the school. 


President George H. Brimhall met with the College Club 
Wednesday night, and there strongly advocated the organiza- 
tion of a college student body. His views met the approval of 
eae of the club and a committee was appointed to arrange 

etails. 


The ‘‘grinds’’ are beginning to drift back to the club room, 
from which they were driven during the troublesome times 
before election. It reminds us of the return of the exiles to 
Paris. But some one ought to suggest a substitute for those 
red-hot political speeches. | 


The College Social. 


‘A little nonsense now and then is relished 
by the best of men’’ 


A feeling of merriment and good humor seemed to permiate| 
‘the very atmosphere of the studio last Saturday evening, when the 
members of the college club and their friends met to enjoy a royal 
good time. No one was found sitting around in the corner wait- 
ing to be entertained, but all joined in the fun with a hearty ‘good 
will. You should have seen Prof. Eastmond “hunt the ring.’’ 
What do you suppose he should want with such an inartistic little 
article asa ring? Jack Christensen, Miss Loose, Miss Hider and 
others distinguished themselves in ‘‘hunting the towel.’’ Our 
visitors must have thot they were anxious to ‘‘chew the rag.’’ 

Refreshments were daintly served in the supper hall, by the 
College girls. Toasts were responded to by Mr. Holdaway, ifowe, 
Rasmussen, Prof. Swensen, Jones, Miss Henrie and Rose. The 
big College R. A. T. showed no hesitancy in displaying the fact 
that he had eaten large holes in someones astronomy book. His 
sudden taste for astronomy is doubtless due to the fact, as Prof. 
Swensen put it, that his own soul-er system is revolving at an ac- 
celerated velocity around a certain young lady. 

To cap the climax Mr. Rose took the prize for being the first 
gentleman to make and be accepted in a proposition of marriage. 
Of course we all credit his success to the fact that he has played 
that game before. 

The entertainment committee did themselves proud and 
everyone present was ready to vote our first College party:a ‘‘howl- 
ing’’ success. 


The beatiful air-castle built up by the third year high school 
lads tumbled down about their ears Wednesday, when the college 
basket ball team took their scalps into camp. 
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Work for a Detective. 


We should like to employ some person trained in ferreting 
out the oecult and abstruse to spend a week or two in an at- 
tempt to prove the existence of an Ringlish depar tment in the 
B. Y. University, for though we are under the impression that 
such a department exists, “somet! hing more definite than mere 
tradition is required to support the idea. As a suggestion te 
this expert we would say that in this case tradition does not 
agree with mathematical analysis. From all computations 
which we have been able to make up to date it 1s impossible to 
discover any effect on our social structure produced by the 
assumed existence of such a department. We have also re- 
sorted to direct methods, and have assigned to a couple of our 
most acute staff members the task of locating any product, an- 
cient or modern, of this hypothetical organization; but thus 
for their efforts along this line have been unsuccessful. As an 
inducement we hereby notify the student body that we have 
a standing reward for any information tending to show that 
this department has been in operation since the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and five. The reward will be doubled 
if such evidence should include a Christmas story. 


Vandalism. 


Since the early days of the ‘‘Stone Age’’ man has been 
possessed of a desire to hand down his name with a few com- 
plimentary extracts of autobiography to posterity. The 
archeologist informs us that this spirit broke out from time 
to time among our ancestors, as evidenced by rude hieroglyph- 
ics found on the rock walls of their caves. In general it is not 
possible to translate the oldest of these inscriptions; yet from 
later ones deciphered it is assumed that they are bits of tribe 
history and individual biography, scratched on the rocks mere- 
ly as expressions of personal vanity. We should like to trace 
this race tendency through the centuries to modern times, but 
this is not our purpose. We started out to protest against the 
spirit of vandalism that is so conspicuous in this com: unity, 
and in our own institution—the impulse that seizes certain 
students and impels them to scribble their names on cui walls 
and to eut their initials on our trees. It is the same 1:noble 
impulse, we think, that possesses the barefoot schoolho., who 
hides craftily behind a tree until the watchman has tnrned his 
back, and then ereeys forth to make strange anteceluvian 
markings and mastodon tracks in the fresh cement pavement. 
Now, to us this is interesting from a purely psychological 
standpoint, and we are collecting data to help ont our con- 
elusions. Therefore individuals having the prehistoric ten- 
dency above refered to are requested to complete tueir scratch- 
ings at as early a date as convenient, if they wish to appear on 


our list. We shall publish it, if necessary, some time in De- 
cember. 


es es es ee ee ee 


The Land of the Golden Fleece. 


_——_— SS 


The optimist needs to advance no argument to maintain 
his position in the eves of the normal individual. His mental 
attitude, as outwardly expressed by his physical attitude, ap- 
peals strongly to that gregarious, humanistic element in us that 
And when you come to consider it, there are many things 
against which we struggle to protect ourselves, as a race, other 
than physical disaster. A formidable enemy of mankind is the 
dangerous idea which shows itself in many forms. Pessimism 
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is a form of this idea that dominates the man who, with his 
eyes closed to the beautiful, stalks about the earth in search 
of the vile and unsavory in human life, and, finding them, drags 
them forth and exhibits them as representative samples of the 
universe. 

We do not wish to take this as a text for a sermon, lack- 
ing both time and ability for such an effort, but merely to sug- 
gest that the optimist, in our opinion, is on solid ground. This, 
we believe, will not be questioned by those who heard Mr. Hop- 
kins lecture—to those who did not we would say that the habit 
of ‘‘seeing things as they are’’ is a mighty good antidote for a 
case of ‘‘the blues,’’ and, as pointed out by the lecturer, will 
work equally well in love, politics or religion. 


——— es ee ee ee eee 


Since the Winter Semester began we have a hard time to- 
preserve our identity. From the variety of questions hurled at 
us by new students we are at a loss to decide whom we most re- 


semble, Mr. Holt or Mr. Hayes. 


‘Maginin’ Things. 


(By Berta Hart Nance.) 
What gives us all our splendid books, 
’Bout love and war and famous crooks? 


Some fellow sits and looks and looks, 
’"Maginin’ things. 


What makes young Tompkins whistle so 
And often to the florist’s go, 
And smiling, greet a former foe? 
’Maginin’ things. 


What makes Bill Bryan’s smile so bright, 
A mellow gleam of happy light? 
Does he, too, sit up late at night 
’Maginin’ things? 
—The Bohemian. 


SOCIETIES. 


Athene. 


The Athene has proved herself quite equal to her admir- 
able record of last year. Two enthusiastic debates have been 
held. The first question, ‘“Resolved, That Utah should adopt 
the Oklahoma system of guaranteeing bank deposits.’’ The 
affirmative was taken by G. Gilbert Meldrum and Homer Hs- 
plin, while John Stevens and Clyde Van Buren championed 
the negative. Both sides of the question were argued with 
vigor and skill. The negative won by a narrow margin. 

At the third meeting of the society the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved, That senators should be elected by popular vote,’’ was 
handled in a style that showed conclusively that we will win 
the intercollegiate debate with the B. Y. C. Carroll and Huil- 
ton presented the arguments for the affirmative, which R. W. 
MeMullin and Parley Woolsey were unable to batter down. 


Engineering Society. 


The students enrolled in this department are of the sturdy, 
ploneer type. They have dared to assist in establishing some- 
thing new; and in such an undertaking they can hardly expect 
the paths to be smcoth; yet a good quality of work is being at- 
tained. Those who choose civil engineering and succeed in 
practice, however, are men who knowingly travel over rough 
places, and make the best of every opportunity that presents 
itself to improve the way for those who may come after. 


Ignorance has two daughters—conceit and suspicion. 


We may derive pleasure from an animal, a thing, or a cir- 
cumstance; but happiness comes only from contact with our 
fellow man. 
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Back to the Game. 
Little Jimmy G. McGinnis licked his cousin Bill one day— 
He pulled his hair and blacked his eye, and took his things 


away. 


And when he found in Billie’s purse two nickels and a dime, 


He said: ‘‘I’l} buy a ticket an enjie the game this time.”’ 


Now, ’tis a fact that Bill had been in polities before; 
He reckoned up his loss and said: ‘‘I’m up agin it, shore.’’ 
‘* Although devoid av money, I’ve a jackknife jist the same! 


J’l] open up this crack an’ git a look-in at the game.’’ 
Envoy. 
’Tis sad when election strife was o’er, that white-winged vic- 
torie 


Hadn’t perched on all the members of our honored facultie. 
But just for recreation, though expensive and some ‘‘tame,”’ 
They dig up ‘‘Sioux’’ and ‘‘Utah Con.’’ and go back to the 


game. 
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“They dig up ‘Sioux’ and ‘Utah Con’ and go back to the game.”’ 


Av 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Professor Osmond has elasses in Shakespeare, Chaucer 
and Milton, and his students live with these poets and a big 
dictionary. So firmly has the habit of defining been fixed that 
one of the young men asked an explanation of the word ‘‘hug’’ 
in one of Milton’s lines. Professor Osmond could think of no 
equivalent. So great has grown the interest in these studies 
that when one says ‘‘good morning’’ to certain of the college 
students he gets for a reply: 


‘‘Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimples sleek.’’ 


Notwithstanding all this, last month’s examination papers 
showed that every student in college English had failed to get 
100 per cent. 


Professor Cliff is conducting a class thru the period of the 
romantic movement in literature, with a detailed study of its 
poets, essayists, reviewers and novelists. They are just finish- 
ing an intensive study of Wordsworth, with special attention 
to the influence upon him of the French Revolution, 


Last year Prof. Swenson’s class in American history made 
index to the Magazine of American History, 28 volumnes. 
When this is bound, which we hope will be soon, it will ren- 
der accessible a large amount of very valuable material. 

Some of the students in history are experiencing a little 
aes in adjusting themselves to the analytical methods 
used. 


Dr. Peterson is doing the work in sociology this year. © 


‘The class in elementary economics is making researches into 


the spending habits of our students. Their report will be use- 
ful as well as interesting. 
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That we sha!l have a psychological laboratory is now cer- 
tain. A liberal appropriation for this purpose has been made 
and a complete set of apparatus for a year’s work in experi- 
mental psychology has been ordered. A number of articles 
have just arrived and others are on their way here from Ger- 
many. Mr. A. T. Rasmussen, who is doing his major work in 
this department, spent his summer in the University of Chi- 
cago and came home with a double supply of brains. The 
laboratory now has half of this supply permanently—and the 
other half occasionally. 

The department of psychology has rapidly grown to a 
prominent place in the college. As opposed to three students 
taking college work in this department last fall we now have 
twenty enrolled. In addition to these thirty-seven Provo City 
techers are taking a course, which recites once a week through- 
out the vear. 

Two new courses will be added next semester; one in 
social and one in genetic psychology. An experimental course 
now in progress runs through the year. 


J. Robert Robinson and W. J. Snow are our department 
artists. 


— ———— —_—_ 


Prof, Peterson—‘‘I knew a woman in Chicago who could 
adjust the eye in such a way as to make things aprear far or 
near. We will note other peculiarities as we go on.’’ 

Rob Robinson—‘'I can move my ears.’’ 

Prof. Peterson—‘‘Probably you have inherited it. We 
have another animal that can do the same thing.”’ 


EE ———————————— 


Sinee Prof. Kirkham left for Stanford to do graduate 
work, his classes in history have heen taken by Prof. Swenson 
and Prof. Jensen. 


ee —. + 


The increase in college work in history and economics is 
noticeable this year. Four college classes are offered, contain- 
ing an aggregate of forty-six students. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND NORMAL. 
Fourth Year. 


With true prophetic knowledge did Dr; Peterson speak of 
the ‘‘Fourth Years’? when he said: ‘‘There are students in 
this class destined to be leaders dmong the world’s great men. 
Students who -will shine out above the common multitude like 
stars of the first magnitude above the countless millions of 
lesser beings.”’ 

A well unified class body, composed of ambitious and en- 
ergetic members:is what we stand for. Such an organization 
ean attempt yet untried tasks and succeed. 

Remember our motto, ‘‘ Will, work and win,’’ and watch 
us. 


Third Year. 


The third year class have lots of confidence in their basket 
ball team this year, and will certainly make the others look ‘to 
their laurels. After all, plenty of husky material, and overdose 
of ‘‘ginger’’ and an nnlimited supply of confidence are about all 
the ingredients necessary to make a winning team. 


‘Scania Y ear. 

A more thirsty bunch of men and women than our class 

never drank at an educational fount, but lately we have been 

euilty of hammering viciously on the sides of the social drum. 
We expect to make it pr oduce a melody that will make-our dor- 

mant friends sit up and take notice. : 

3y presenting phantoms of departed clowns in the very 

face of week-day gravity, we sought to revolutionize social 

life on Hallow e’en. pores any, | 


First Year. 


‘“‘Tt is one thing 2h be good itl causthier thing to be good - 
for something.’ : 

' This was demonstrated when the college went down to 
defeat before our basketball team. 

‘(When you get.into a tight place and everything goes. 
against you, until it seems you cannot hold on a-minute longer, 
stick to it, for that is just the place and time that the tide will 
hurn,”’ 


br? set 


Preparatory. 


Our first metline was held October 14.° After‘an. excellent 
program the following officers were elected: President, George 
. Harding; vice-president,, Clara Russell; secretary and treas- 
urer, Leona Boyle; White and Blue representative, Raynold 
Burnett; yell master, Marvin Workman; standard bearer, Her- 
_bert Jolly; athletic manager, William Mott. 


(rm cs ee eee ee 
a r - 


ATHLETICS. 


Students may be classed under four general leads 1s re- 
gards basketball or athletics in general. First we have that 
class who get in and do all they can to help the cause along, 
whether in playing themselves or in giving support an1 en- 
couragement to those that do play in case they themselves have 
no basketball ability. This is the class that is up and,doing in 
eevrything. They are those who give life’ to a schoo! and those 
who wili do things when they leave. 

Tnen there is that class which is always wishing tobe 
something great, but’ are never doing anything to attain. to 
greatness. ‘‘How I’d like to play basketbal! with the main 
team. Wouldn’t it be sport!’’ Yes, it might be sport if you 
eould get in and play with them without going thru the hard 
drill they have had to go thru. Do you expect to get into the 
main team without pr actice? Do vou expect to get an educa- 
~ tion in one year? I’ve heard of students who went home the 
first year to make their living with their heads. They would 
have brought best returns as kindling, no doubt. 

No sir, as an education isn’t gained in one year, neither 
is a skillful basketball player developed in a year. We must 
be patient—learn to work and wait. 

The third class is no good as far as basketball is concerned 
and very little better in anything else. They are those who are 
‘perfectly willing to stand by and let the other fellow do all the 
work, never once having the feeling aroused within them to 
**get in and show the other fellow how it’s done.”’ They are the 
‘*pretty boys,’’ the ‘‘dude worms,’’ as John puts it. If they 
could but follow our boys for one hour and give their lazy 
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bones a good shaking up, perhaps they would better appreciate 
the work of our team. 

The fourth class is that one which comes here ‘‘to study *” 
and ‘‘hasn’t time to waste on such foolishness as basketball.’’ 
They are those who are never seen in society and who judge 
a man’s success by the time he has his nose in his books. They 
should realize that although ‘‘good books are to be chewed and 
digested,’’ that they should not chew too much, overload their 
stomachs and get indigestion. 

Let’s get into the first class, do everything we can to help 
our boys, They haven’t got the ‘‘snap’’ that some might think. 
Many an hour have they put into the most strenuous practice 
and many an anxious feeling have they had before fighting 
those battles for us. We can help greatly toward winning vic- 
tory if we put our whole souls into the cause, especially in the 
games with our cheering for them. We have the team, let 
them feel that they have the hearty support of every student 
in the school. 

Things have been popping in the gym. since the beginning 
of the interclass basketball games. Some ‘‘black horses’’ have 
appeared in the teams of the ‘‘Freshies’’ and Second Year, 
which caused considerable surprise. They, however, must not 
receive all the credit, for to balance up their ‘‘black horses’’ 
other grass eating animals have appeared on the floor. 


Things look quite favorable for the third year high school! 
boys along basketball lines at present, but don’t get the big- 
head; for, as the old adage goes, ‘‘There’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and lip.’’ 

We are glad to see so many come out to our class games at 
noon each day, but might suggest that there is room for a great 
many more. If you can’t get your dinner and take in the game 
too, choose the better and see the game. Feed your curiosity 
at the expense of your stomach once in a while. Don’t be old 
fogies. If you haven’t a liking for such sports, create one as 
soon as possible by coming out for a few times, by force of the 
han if necessary. it’ll make you feel ten years younger in ten 

ays. 


